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his closing scene, is depicted by his daughter, | Creator and Redeemer. Let this mind be in 
who appears from this sketch to have been a} thee which was also in Christ Jesus, who said, 
religious character, in an interesting manner. |“ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Serious reflection prevailed in those solemn | me, and to finish his work.” My heart is warmed 
moments. Day after day found him more dis-| towards thee; and I could add more, but time 
engaged from interest in political affairs, and | admonishes me to close. 

more solicitous as regarded the awful after-scene.| homas Kite had been set at liberty by his 
There is ground to hope that his vigorous un- Monthly Meeting, in the Fourth Month, to 
derstanding was brought to bow in child-like | sttend the Yearly Meeting of New York. 
submission to the cross of Christ. 


The packet of letters met with a cordial re-| TT. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 
ception. We are always glad to hear from our PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month 20th, 1836. 
absent one, and all the details of domestic affairs) Dear Resecca:—I can hardly comply with 


were welcome. The aspiration frequently as- thy request at this time for “a long real letter,” 
cends, that amidst these multiplied engagements, | because I expect to take my departure this morn- 
the most important of all concerns may continue ing in the ten o’clock steamboat for New York, 
to hold the chief place in thy affections; and| and have yet some preparatory arrangements 
that everything else, however proper in its place, | to make ; yet my letter shall be “real,” so far as 
may be subordinate. When the current of our | to convey the genuine feelings of a father’s heart, 
earthly concerns flows smoothly, and everything | with which thou art not unacquainted ; but 
is smiling around us, it is difficult to realize the having them revived, “to stir up the pure mind 
truth, that days of trial are in reserve for us, by way of remembrance,” may not be unattended 
notwithstanding all human experience proclaims | with profit, if thou art renewedly led thereby to 
it. No language can set forth adequately the | seek for counsel and strength to walk worthy of 
necessity and advantage of living in the pre-| the care of th parents, and the distinguishing 
serving fear of the Lord. Then may we, if this} favor of thy Heavenly Father. Thou hast been 
be our blessed experience, view all events as|q child for whom many prayers have been of- 
ordered by our heavenly Father, and designed} ‘fered--on Whom much instruction in the wa 

to contribute to our everlasting benefit, knowing | of righteousness has been bestowed ; nor at 
all things to work together for good, and having, | am persuaded, the immediate operation of the 
in the greatest afflictions that can befall us, a Holy Spirit, “by which we are sealed to the 
sure refuge in those compassions which fail not. day of redemption,” been wanting. I wish the 
May my beloved child so live in the sight of language of thy heart to be, “ What shall I 
the Searcher of hearts, so submit to the sanc-| render to the Lord for all his benefits?” I wish 
tifying operations of his Holy Spirit, that she| thee to wait in retirement of spirit for the un- 
may always experience his protection, and the | foldings of his will, and that nothing may pre- 
language be applicable to her, “ He shall cover | vent from acting in conformity thereto. Thou 


thee with his feathers, and under his wings shalt | hast by this time had sufficient experience to 


thou trust; his truth shall be thy shield and | understand the weak points of thy character— 
buckler.” 


the manner in which the enemy has heretofore 
T. K. to his daughter Susanna. prevailed. This ought to suggest where to set 
PHILADELPHIA, First Month 23rd, 1836. | double watch. The Christian life is a war- 

My letter turns out little more than a bulletin fare; the Christian soldier ought to be always. 
of intelligence concerning our friend’s want of | 2*™med, always vigilant, lest Satan get an ad- 
health. This may not be without its use in| V@tage over us, for we are not ignorant of his 
putting us in mind, what we need often to be | devices. The State of the Church is often = 
reminded of, the uncertainty of health and | Subject of my meditations, and, I have no doubt, 
other temporal blessings, and ought to stir up of thine also. We see the inroads made by the 
to diligence in endeavoring to secure an admit- | $Pirit of the world; some of our members going 
tance into the house not made with hands, not | !2to the earth, others into the air; the trained 
one of whose inhabitants can say they are sick. | Se'vants few—the veterans removing—the ark 
iin ’ tottering. Is this a time for those who love the 
I. K. to his daughter Rebecca. blessed cause to be amusing themselves—to be 
Fifth Month 14th— . . Time but for a| indulging even the amiable instincts of their 
short note, just to show the continuance of that | natures—cultivating friendships and partialities 
interest in thy welfare, and those desires for thy | —indulging a refined taste, and doing their own 
establishment in the path of rectitude and peace, | works, when the Lord has need of them? There 
which continually attend me, when my mind | is nothing gloomy or morose in religion. There 
is drawn seriously to think of thee. There are} is room enough in its paths for all the finest 
many objects of pursuit which seem, in medera- | feelings of our nature to operate. But still let 
tion, lawful, some of which are decidedly agreea-| us devote our best to the Great Proprietor of 
ble, and add to innocent enjoyment ; but “one| all, and wait to experience those baptisms of 
thing is needful.” It is so, because if this be | spirit, which will prepare us in the way designed 
not secured, all is lost, and we have lived in by Infinite Wisdom to promote the cause of 
vain! I wish to impress upon thy mind the] truth and righteousness, to manifest our devo- 
importance of decision, that the great object in| tion to the cause of Christ. In this way the 
thy view may be to live to the glory of thy' blessing of the Highest will rest upon us; all 
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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite, 
(Continued from page 226.) 


T. K. to his daughter Susanna. 


PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 29th, 1835. 

. . . Thy certificate was sent by the West- 
town stage. I feel an anxious solicitude, at 
times, that in the meeting to which that docu- 
ment will join thee, thou mayest be enabled to 
fill up thy place with propriety, giving evidence 
of the preference of the dear Master’s cause to 
every earthly comfort; choosing as first in im- 
portance the kingdom of heaven and the right- 
eousness thereof, and patiently submitting to 
those humbling, cleansing baptisms of spirit, 
which prepare us for the Lord’s service. 

Our respective Monthly Meetings in the city 
have concluded to open an evening meeting at 
Arch Street House. Many Friends have been 
desirous of such an opportunity of meeting their 
brethren and sisters from all parts of the city 
in the exercise of social worship, in the hope 
that it will strengthen the bond of religious fel- 
lowship, as well as that these occasions may be 
useful in the younger branches in the Society. 
Others have felt fears that they may prove of 
some disadvantage. The experiment is to be 
tried. May young and old attend them under a 
reverent sense of the weight and importance of 
holding them in the authority and power of Truth, 
and then we may humbly hope that through 
the condescending goodness of a gracious God, 
they may tend to his honor, and the comfort 
and strength of his people. 


T. K. to the same. 
PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 11th, 1835. 

Dear_Davcurter :—I have been lately read- 
ing the life of James Macintosh, written by his 
son. I am partial to biography, where the 
character is fairly laid open; and I think in 
this instance the author has succeeded well, 
neither wholly concealing, nor indecently ex- 
posing, his father’s errors, . . . From an 
extract from his private Diary, given in the 
Memoir, I infer that in younger life he was 
sensible of religious impressions of a very tender 
character. Such, I suppose, to be at one time 
or other, an universal experience, though too 
often very much effaced in the commerce of the 
World, which was probably in a great degree 

case. . . The progress of his disease, and 
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lawful engagements will be sanctified ; we shall 
answer the end of our creation, serve the Lord 
in our generation, and receive “the end of our 
faith, even the salvation of our souls.” In haste 
I bid thee farewell, remaining in the bonds, and, 
I hope I may say, the fellowship of the Gospel, 
thy affectionate father. 


T. K. to E.S. F. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month 2Ist, 1836. 

Dear Evizaseru: — Whatever things are 
honest, whatever things are just, whatever things 
are pure, whatever things are lovely, whatever 
things are of good report: if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things; 
and be not satisfied merely with thinking, but 
let them be carried out into practice in thy life 
and conversation. . . . Thou hast, I believe, 
a love for Truth —a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to lay hold on eternal life. 
May these desires, and every virtuous inclina- 
tion, be strengthened. One hint more: be very 
choice of thy associates. Admit none to thy 
confidence, who are not, in thy judgment, aim- 
ing at consistency of life in the Christian calling. 
Be courteous to all, intimate with few. In con- 
clusion, “I commend thee to God, and to the 
Word of his Grace, which is able to build thee 
up, and give thee an inheritance amongst those 
who are sanctified.” 

Thomas Kite left Philadelphia on Second-day, 
the 22nd of Eighth Month, with a minute of 
his Monthly Meeting, to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 


T. K. to E.S. F. 


PHILADELPHIA, Third Month 30th, 1837. 

Dear Frienp:—Thy letter, giving an ac- 
count of the last illness and death of my much 
respected and beloved friend, Philip Price, was 
very acceptable. It is a privilege to be with 
those who feel at such a solemn period the con- 
solations of-the Gospel of Christ. Nature shrinks 
from death ; and even to the pious it is a solemn 
thing. Samuel Emlen, eminently a disciple 
whom Jesus loved, said, on his approach to the 
close of life, “It is a serious thing to die; the 
invisible world—how awful!” It is not princi- 
pally the suffering attending the parting of soul 
and body, though that is often hard to bear, 
nor the separation from all we have loved, 
though that be trying to the affectionate feel- 
ings of our nature, but it is the thought of a 
state of fixedness, of appearing before that 
Judge, who knoweth the secrets of all hearts, 
and who hath “set our iniquities before Him, 
our secret sins in the light of his countenance.” 
There is one remedy—repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. That faith 
which enables us to accept Him in all his offices 
—to deny ourselves,—take up his cross and fol- 
low Him in the regeneration,—submitting to 
those baptisms by which He purges away our 
defilements, and makes us a holy people to him- 
self. These are they who have hope in their 
death, because they trust in Him who hath 
conquered death, hell and the grave. Having 
witnessed such a death-bed, dear Elizabeth, let 
it incite thee to count nothing too near to part 
with, in order that thou mayest be prepared to 
finish thy course with joy. 

(To be continued.) 
aninseacmiliiiiaebiaticnrinane 

Misery loves company, and so “company” 
takes advantage of misery to profit by it. “ Hard 
times” becomes an excuse for penuriousness to 
some persons upon whom the times have not 
laid a heavy hand. “These are hard times, 


doctor,” said a patient to his physician, “and 
you will have to wait for your money.” “ But,” 
replied the doctor, “ you are on the same salary 
as formerly, are you not?” ‘Oh, yes, but these 
are hard times, and you'll have to wait.” Such 
persons would like to be regarded as among the 
unfortunate and miserable, in order that they 
may close their hands and their hearts upon 
their possessions. It is they who help to make 
hard times harder. Their miserliness is misery, 
and they are, in a truer sense than they know, 
of all men most miserable.—S. S. Times. 
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In James Giknour’s work, More About the 
Mongols, he relates a number of incidents from 
which valuable lessons of a moral or spiritual 
nature may be drawn. Some of these are 
grouped in the following article: 


THE NARROW RIVER. 


My Mongol was in a state of alarm, and did 
his best to frighten me, too. There was, some 
distance ahead, a stream called the “ Narrow 
River,” which was reported to be in a state of 
flood—and how were we to get across it. The 
stories told of it spoke of men and horses being 
swept away in its current, and how were we to 
fare? The terrible force of this river was the 
staple of the poor man’s conversation for a day 
or two before we came to it. When we reached 
it we found a quiet little stream, placidly flow- 
ing over a good, hard bed, and, splashing 
through it, found that the water was not higher 
than our ankles. When we got to the other 
side we simply stood and laughed at each 
other, as we thought of the fears which had 
troubled us so much. 

So it is often in the things of every-day life. 
Have we not all, at times, looked forward with 
fear to some event or crisis of the future which 
filled us with dread, some change in circum- 
stances, some new step or stage in life which 
alarmed us and from which we shrank, and 
lived in trouble and fear, as we looked forward 
to it and thought of it? And after weeks, or 
months, or even years, of apprehension and 
dread, when at last we came to the difficulty, 
how often has it proved to be little or no diffi- 
culty at all, and so easily got over that we won- 
dered how the thought of it should ever have 
alarmed us. If fears and troubles loom upon 
you from the future, don’t torment yourself be- 
fore the time, but go on till you come to them, 
and in many cases you will find that most of 
the trouble has been imaginary. Some one has 
said that God helps us to bear the trials He 
sends us, but leaves us to bear alone those we 
thus make for ourselves. God does give us the 
strength necessary to bear the trials He gives 
us, but may we not say that He helps us in the 
imaginary trials which we, in our foolishness 
and want of faith, conjure up for ourselves? 
Let us, then, notwithstanding all the “ Narrow 
Rivers” which flow across our path, live trust- 
ing, happy lives—not the heedless, careless life 
of recklessness, but the restful life of quiet 
trustfulness, “casting all our. care upon Him, 
for He careth for us.” 


THE WOLVES AND THE MONGOLS, 
Whenever a Mongol, whether a man or a 





































by instinct, he rushes at the beast, shouting, 
elling and brandishing any stick or whip he can 
ay handson at the moment. The noise is enough 
to fluster even a cool-headed man, not to talk of'a 



































































woman or a child, sees a wolf, at once and as if 





beast, and frequently the Mongol pursuit of a wolf 
means something more serious than noise. At 
the first yell of the children who have spied the 
spoiler of their folds, men who have been lazily 
smoking around the tent-fire, drop their pipes, 
dash out of their tents, fling themselves on the 


horses standing ready saddled close by, and 
armed with horse-catchers, poles some fifteen 
feet long, in a few seconds are scouring the 
plains with a speed almost swifter than the 


winds, and woe betide the wolf if they get be-. 


tween him and the hills in time to throw the 
noose over his head. There is nothing that 
throws a quiet Mongol into instantaneous action 
with such electric suddenness as the sight of a 
wolf, and there seems to be nothing a wolf de- 
tests so much as to see a yelling Mongol rush- 
ing at him. 

And the Mongol theory and practice towards 
wolves may be right. ‘Treated in this ostenta- 
tiously hostile manner for generations, it may 
be that the wolf has an inherited dread of his 
enemy. The Chinaman, on the other hand, 
when he sees a wolf, thinks his last hour has 
come, and flees, if his terror leaves him strength 
and presence of mind enough to flee, and the 
Mongols say that wolves sometimes attack and 
devour Chinamen. 

Cares, fears and trials and difficult duties 
are very much like what Mongol wolves are 
said to be, dangerous to those who fear them, 
but cowards before those who face them bravely. 
Let us not, then, be dismayed before them, but 


reckless way some men go through life, but in 
faithful dependence on our Heavenly Father, 
who knows what we have need of before we ask 
Him, and on whom we may cast all our care, 
for He careth for us. Doubts and fears, when 
quailed before, grow bold and menacing, like 
the Chinaman’s wolf, but when boldly met and, 
in God’s strength, looked in the face, falter and 
shrink away and are put to flight, like the 
Mongol’s wolf. Godly courage is a Christian 
duty that is strongly insisted upon in the Scrip- 
tures, as in the case of Joshua, where, with re- 
iteration, we find the servant commanded to 
be strong in the Lord and of a good courage. 
And in the case of Jeremiah, more urgent lan- 
guage still is used, when the Prophet is warned 
not to be afraid of their faces, lest God confound 
him before them. 

In short, want of courage in the things of 
life amounts to a distrust of God, under whose 
care and protection his people are. It is a want 
of faith, an unfaithfulness which dishonors God, 
and, as such, is to be avoided. Learn the habit 
of rushing at the wolf, and he’ll learn the habit 
of running away from you. 





LOOKING BACK. 


The Mongols tell a strange story—a wild, 
startling fable—of some traders who were 
wrecked on an island and kept in slavery there. 
At last a winged horse came to them and offered 
to convey back to their own country any who 
were willing to go. All, or nearly all, de- 
clared their willingness to go, and the company 
started. They had not gone far, however, when 
some of them began to long for the comforts 
and luxuries of the place of their captivity, and 
these were promptly dropped off. 

Where did the Mongols get this story? It 
seems almost Christian in its origin. It is Chris- 
tian in its teaching. When a wave of revival 
visits a place, how many men are swayed by 
good impulses, how many are ready to close 
with the offers of salvation. But after a little, 


meet them courageously, not in the off-hand,’ 
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many begin to look back and long for things 
they enjoyed in the world before, and which 
they are unwilling to go without now. They 
look back and fall away. Perhaps all the Is- 
raelites were ready and willing to leave Egypt, 
but they had not gone far before some of them 
began to be tired of desert marching and desert 
fare, and to long for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
Their carcasses fell in the wilderness. 

There are many men who never reach the peace 
of salvation simply because they refuse to give 
up some pleasure of sin, and in such a case all 
that Christianity can do for a man is to make 
him uncomfortable. Do you wish to be saved? 
Christ is willing and able to save you, but to 
be saved you must be willing to give up every 
known sin. Christ saves his people from their 
sins, not in their sins. Looking back is fatal, 
and it is curious to find a Mongolian fable 
illustrating and enforcing the same warning 
against half-heartedness, with which we are fa- 
miliar in the case of Lot’s wife and the disheart- 
ened Israelites. 


THE MAN WHO LIT THE LANTERN AND WENT 
TO SLEEP. 


Travelling through the desert once in a cart 
that formed part of a caravan, I found that 
when darkness came on, my Mongol was always 
careful to stop the-cart and demand a candle 
for the lantern which hung at the shaft. I 
would give him the candle, and he would light 
it and march on, singing, on his camel, or talk- 
ing to his neighbor, paying little or no attention 
to the cart, or the road, which was shone upon 
by the light of the candle he had been so urgent 
to procure. 

On one occasion, when awake in the night, I 
looked out and found that we had completely 
separated from the caravan, and were alone on 
the desert. The lantern was alight and burning 
brightly, but we had wandered from the road 
and from our companions because the Mongol 
who led my cart was asleep. On no account 
would he have travelled without a light, but 
what was the light to him when he was asleep ? 

There are not a few men in this country who 
might claim kindred with my Mongol. They 
would not be without a Bible. If Government 
prohibited the Bible they would be the first to 
object to such an interference and the loudest 
to denounce the tyranny. But they get their 
Bible and keep it, and seldom or never read it. 

Another man is very anxious that there 
should be a pure Gospel ministry. He*vould not 
sit under “a man who was not earnest and 
sound,” and yet he goes on, paying little atten- 
tion to what he hears, having the light, and 
sleepily disregarding it, and going anywhere but 
the right road. By all means insist on having 
the light, but when you have it be careful to 
follow it. It is good to have the light, but it is 
useful only if we follow it. 


PUT ON THAT POT. 


I was standing in the cold at the door of a 
tent which I did not like to enter, as I heard 
the voice of the owner at his prayers. The ser- 
vant came along and asked, “ What are you 
standing there for?” I said, “ I hear your master 
saying his prayers, and I don’t want to disturb 
him.” “Disturb him!” replied the servant; 
“go in and sit down.” I went in and sat down, 
and then and often afterwards I fgund that I 
Was in no sense disturbing him much. He looked 
at me and went on with his prayers, and by-and- 
by I found that he and others when saying their 
prayers were not much engaged in thinking about 
what they were saying—that, in fact, fur the most 
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part, they did not know the meaning of the 
words they were repeating, and the praying 
was little more than a mechanical operation 
performed by the mouth. Without stopping 
his prayers, almost without altering the tone of 
his voice, I found him, a little later on, inter- 
jecting such orders as “Put on that pot,” 
“Mend the fire,” “Add some more water,” 
“Shut the door.” 

On one occasion, when riding through the 
desert, we were being entertained at a rich 
man’s tent, and his daughter came in and set 
about her morning devotions. She did not, as 
she might have done, go into another tent and 
shut the door and be private. No; she saw no 
need for that, but there, beside us, she spread 
down a calfskin, and making her prostrations, 
and rising up, with all her ornaments jingling 
about her, repeated away at her prayers in our 
presence. Meanwhile the father was talking to 
us and getting from us all the news of the dis- 
tricts through which we had passed, and, as 
soon appeared, the daughter was listening with 
interest as she prayed, and in a short while be- 
gan to make remarks and ask questions and 
take part in the conversation, going on with her 
prayers all the while. 

In Christian lands do not people sometimes 
attach great importance to the mere saying of 
prayers, forgetting that the mere form, without 
the spirit, is nothing? Do not men sometimes 
join in a prayer at family worship or in the 
sanctuary, and, though they bow in the atti- 
tude of prayer, yet attend so little to what is 
being said that, when they raise their heads at 
the end of it, they can hardly tell what they 
have been praying for? More than this—is it 
not sometimes the case, that, when men are 
praying in private or leading in public prayer, 
thoughts come in and the mind begins to wan- 
der away to other subjects? Is not this to mock 
God? 

We are amazed at the heathen giving orders 
and carrying on conversation while praying, but 
if we pray without the spirit and with our 
thoughts wandering, what are we better than 
they ? 


income or enlarged expenditure through some 
unavoidable cause, such as commercial depres- 
sion or family sickness, and find they cannot go 
on till they have reduced their style and left 
part of their grandeur behind them. The Chris- 
tian man, too, sometimes finds he has to lighten 
his baggage if he is to continue his heavenward 
journey. He would gladly follow Jesus, and 
have at the same time the good opinion of the 
world, be famous among the learned, applauded 
among the eloquent, or noted for wealth among 
the rich. Starting with all this gear, he does 
not go far before he finds he cannot take all 
these things and go on. So there is nothing for 
it but to call a halt, overhaul his plans and 
schemes, lay aside what he cannot carry, and 
with such things as do not hinder following 
Jesus and growth in grace, pursue his journey. 

Ask almost any intelligent and living Chris- 
tian man well past middle life, and he will be 
able to give you a catalogue of aims, ambitions 
and hopes with which he started life, but which 
he found it necessary to lay aside and be light- 
ened of, in order that he might be able to con- 
tinue his heavenward journey at all. 

A traveller cannot have all the comforts of 
home. Every pilgrim towards the celestial city 
must have but a limited amount of baggage, 
and if we are wise we shall be ready to lay 
aside every weight that hinders us in our Chris- 
tian race. If we have been foolish enough to 
start with too much, let us be wise enough to 
leave behind everything which could stop our 
progress. 




















































A Scotchman on Miracles. 


“ Well, you may say what you please,” said 
Smith ; “I, for my part, cannot believe that God 
would first impose laws on nature, and then go 
to violate his own laws. What would be the 
use of making them if they are to be so readily 
set aside?” 

“I dinna ken, sir,” said uncle, very reve- 
rently, “ what God may do, or what He winna 
do, but I don’t regard a miracle to be a viola- 
tion o’ the laws o’ nature, or rather laws o’ God, 
that I ken o’, save the wicked actions 0’ wicked 
men.” 

“And what, then,” asked Smith, “do you 
make a miracle to be?” 

“T regard it,” said uncle, “to be merely such 
an interference wi’ the established course 0’ 
things as infallibly shows us the presence and 
the action o’ the supernatural power. What 
o'clock is it wi’ you, sir, if you please ?” 

“It’s half-past twelve exactly, Greenwich 
time,” replied Smith. 

“ Well, sir,” said uncle, pulling a huge old 
time-piece from his pocket, “it’s one o'clock 
with me; I generally keep my watch a little 
bit forrit (a little forward). But I may hae a 
special reason the noo for setting my watch by 
the railway, and so, you see, I’m turning the 
hands o’’t around. Noo, wad ye say that iT had 
violated the laws o' a watch? 

“True, I have done what watchdom wi’ a’ its 
laws could na have done for itself, but I have 
done violence to nane o’ its laws. My action 
is only the interference o’ a superior intelligence 
for a suitable end, but I hae suspended nae law, 
Well, then, instead o’ the watch, say the uni- 
verse; instead o’ moving the hands, say God, 
acting worthily o’ himself, and we hae a’ that 
I contend for in a miracle. That is, the unques- 
tionable presence of the Almighty hand work- 
ing the Divine will. And if He sees fit to work 
miracles, what can hinder Him? He has done 
it oftener than once or twice already, and who 






























THE MAN WHO CARRIED TOO MUCH. 





Before starting on my first evangelizing tour 
among the Mongols I asked how much a camel 
could carry, and made up loads for each animal 
to the full amount. For a while all went well. 
At last we reached the foot of a steep hill, and 
one of the camels striking work, we came to a 
stand-still. Urging and pressing were useless, 
the animal would not move, and there was 
nothing for it but to put up for the night in a 
Chinese inn near at hand. Next day the camels 
were again loaded and another attempt made 
to face the hill. But it was no use. The camels 
simply looked at the hill and refused to move. 
We had again to put back to the inn, and then 
I was convinced that my camels were too heavily 
loaded, that I had started on my journey with 
too many things, and that many desirable and 
useful things, and even some things deemed 
necessary, had to be left behind. 

After reducing the loads very much and 
leaving behind one camel, the hill was once 
more faced and successfully climbed, and the 
whole journey was successfully accomplished. 

How many men start in life with too heavy 
loads. A young couple, arranging for their 
marriage and calculating their means, take a 
fine house, furnish it nicely and start life im- 
posingly, but have not gone far before they 
come to a hill of difficulty, such as straitened 
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daur say He'll not get leave to do it again ?”’— 
Sunday Afternoon. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Separation of 1827. 


That the separation of 1827 in the Society 
of Friends is to be attributed primarily to 
the dissemination of unsound doctrines, being 
clearly shown by testimonies given forth in 
“ Foster’s Reports,” has already been noted in 
this Journal. As access tosaid “ Reports” may 
be much circumscribed by the difficulty in this 
day of obtaining them, for the information of 
serious inquirers it is proposed, through the 
columns of THE FRIEND, to give the testimonies, 
in part, of two witnesses who were personally 
acquainted with Elias Hicks and were, more- 
over, men of unimpeachable reputation for ve- 
racity and integrity, Samuel Parsons and Joseph 
Whitall. For evidence given by the first-named, 
see Vol. 1, F. R., p. 173. He says: “The un- 
sound opinions and doctrines promulgated by 
Elias Hicks, and for which he was disowned, 
were generally in relation to the Holy Scrip- 
tures and to the character of the Saviour. In 
relation to the Saviour, I have heard him ex- 
press, in his public communications, the follow- 
ing sentiments: ‘The people must be totally 
turned from any attention to the outward mani- 


festation or suffering of Jesus, the Messiah of 


the Jews, the design of whose coming was to 
put an end to the law of Moses and its ordi- 
nances. He was an Israelite, and was not fur- 
nished with any more ability than the other 
Israelites.’ ‘ Jesus never gave himself a higher 
character than the Son of Man.’ ‘There 
is no Mediator betwixt God and man—it would 
be unreasonable to believe that He had directed 
one Son of God to reveal his will to all the 
other sons of God.’ ‘ We can all attain to the 
same state that Jesus did, to be equal with God, 
as the sons of a family are equal with the 
father who takes counsel with them. It was 
never designed nor intended that He should 
suffer death by men, for what man would be 
saved by the blood of an innocent brother? 
‘ With regard to the miracles which he wrought, 
it was the weakest evidence which could be 
afforded, only suited to that low dispensation, 
and was no evidence to us. If there would be 
any use in it, men might work miracles now.’ 
“On the subject of the Holy Scriptures, he 
said: ‘The Scriptures say, one one thing, and 
one another, and it cannot be ascertained from 
them whether Jesus was the son of Joseph or 
not.’ ‘There were thirty Gospels written, and 
those we have left were selected in the dark 
night of apostacy.’ ‘The Scriptures may be, 
and no doubt are, useful in the early part of a 
religious life, yet, as pointing to neathien bet- 
ter, they are of no use when an advanced state 
is attained to. Amid much good there is a 
great deal that is otherwise. The narratives of 
the Evangelists are full of inconsistencies with 
each other. It had been better there had been 
only one, and then it could not, at least, have 
been charged with inconsistency. There was 
but one copy formerly extant, which the Pope 
got and modelled to his mind.” ‘There is no 
reliance to be placed upon books or men. All 
outward means are to be rejected, and all ex- 
ternal miracles had no effect in promoting the 
gospel.’” 
oseph Whitall, in his explicit evidence, Ib., 
p. 214, 215, says: “ For several years previous 
to 1822 I had no opportunity of hearing Elias 
Hicks publicly. But at the time of the Yearly 
Meeting in that year, in a public meeting on 
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First-day immediately preceding the Yearly 
Meeting, at New York, he uttered these remark- 
able words, ‘That the same power which made 
Christ a Christian must make us Christians, 
and the same power that saved Him must save 
us.’ I had never before heard such sentiments 
advanced by any minister in our Society, and 
believing that it was a clear denial that Jesus 
was the Christ, I felt it my religious duty to 
take a private opportunity with him at his 
lodgings. I informed him that I had enter- 
tained a high regard for him from the first of 
our acquaintance to the present time, and, 
withal, informed him of the great uneasiness he 
had given me in his public communications by 
bringing Christ down to the level of a mere 
man. He replied that it was a matter of the 
greatest encouragement to him to believe that 
Christ was no more than a man, for if He were 
anything more it would destroy the effect of his 
example to him. I repeated to him the text, 
that ‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,’ as is stated in John. He said ‘it 
was impossible.’ In course of the conversation 
with him he further said that ‘it was an abomi- 
nation to pray to Jesus Christ.’ As regarded 
the Scriptures, he said ‘they were the cause of 
more bloodshed and confusion than any other 
thing, and that it was a pity the Epistles had 
ever been handed down to us.’ In the course 
of the conversation he asked me if I had ever 
seen a pamphlet called the ‘ Celestial Magnet.’ 
I told him that I had seen one number, to my 
great dissatisfaction, as the author attempted to 
show or prove that Christ was the illegitimate 
son of Joseph and Mary. He said, not the 
illegitimate, but the legitimate, son of Joseph 
and Mary. I told him I thought I could not 
be mistaken, for I had read it but a few weeks 
before. He then went into an argument of 
considerable length, as I understood it, that 
Christ was the son of Joseph. He said that he 
had believed the account traditionally, as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, concerning the miracu- 
lous conception, but on further examination of 
the Evangelists, there was in them greater proof 
than otherwise of his being the son of Joseph. 
I have omitted one part that ought to have 
come in before respecting Christ, one assertion 
he made. He said it was his belief that Christ 
was liable to fall, like other men. During that 
opportunity he also declared that ‘as it was 
lawful and right for George Fox, in his day, to 
differ in sentiment from the prevailing doctrines 
of the age and to make advances in the reform- 
ation, so it was right for him, meaning himself, 
E. H., to make further advances.’ In objecting 
to the propriety of his promulgating such opin- 
ions in the meetings of Friends and imposing 
them as the doctrines of our Society, I expressed 
my belief ‘that if he persisted to do so it would 
produce in our Society the greatest schism that 
had ever happened.’ He admitted that it would 
produce a schism, but said ‘it would be of short 
duration, for his doctrines must and would pre- 
vail.’ I labored with him, in great tenderness, 
to re-examine the grounds he had taken, to 
which he replied ‘ he would.” After the Yearly 
Meeting closed, still feeling my mind very un- 
easy on his account, I went again to his lodging 
and proposed to him to have a few judicious 
Friends invited to come together to discuss 
these important subjects that we had conversed 
about, for it was one in which the happiness 
and welfare of society, not only there but every- 
where, was involved. He said ‘it was in vain 
to reason with him on the subject, for his mind 
was so made up that he was determined to per- 


severe, let the consequences be what they might.’ 
“In the First Month, 1823, he was at Wood- 
bury.* I thought it proper for me then to 
take another opportunity with him relative to 
a communication in writing which he had sent 
to a number of the elders in Philadelphia, in 
which he had made some misstatement of my 
words. In this letter he charged me with act- 
ing unfriendly, contrary to discipline and put- 
ting an improper or false construction upon his 
words. (I give the substance, but do not pretend 
to give the words verbatim.) I let him know 
that I did not consider it unfriendly or contrary 
to discipline to make a statement of the doctrine 
he published, as I considered it a species of pub- 
lic property. He said he did not consider it an 
occasion of offence, for what he preached publicly 
he would stand by. He then referred to some 
remarks he had made in conversation, and 
thought that unkind, as he considered it a con- 
fidential conversation. I told him I did not 
consider it so, neither had he requested it, and 
I think upheld to him the inconsistency of wish- 
ing me to be silent on doctrines he was spread- 
ing both publicly and privately. He then gave 
up the point entirely, as acting toward him un- 
friendly, or contrary to discipline, when I re- 
minded him of what had passed in New York. 
I then wanted to know wherein I had wrested 
his words or put an improper construction upon 
them. He took out of his pocket a letter ad- 
dressed to him by some of the elders of Phila- 
delphia, and pointed to one paragraph, which, 
they informed him, I had asserted as what he 
had declared as his doctrines. It was the 
declaration I had heard him make, at New 
York, that Christ was no more than a man, &c. 
He remarked that I ought to have stated as his 
words, that ‘Christ was no more than an Is- 
raelite,’ and that with that he would have been 
satisfied. I informed him it was my decided 
belief that I had repeated the words verbatim, 
having made a memorandum of them shortly 
after. He then stated that Christ was like the 
other Israelites, and differed from them in ful- 
filling the law, having had a sufficient portion 
of the spirit so to do, as every other Israelite 
had. He considered that ‘Christ was like a 
son, who was dutiful and faithful in all things 
to his father in such a manner as to be entrusted 
with the keys of his treasury.’ I informed him 
that I did fully believe his views throughout, 
on the points we had discussed, were at vari- 
ance with the Scriptures of truth and the doc- 
trines of ancient Friends, and that we as a re- 
ligious body had published to the world that 
we were willing that our doctrines and practices 
should be tested by the Scriptures of truth. He 
said he was not willing that his doctrines should 
be tried by the Scriptures or the writings of 
ancient Friends, and that he believed George 
Fox, William Penn and Robert Barclay thought 
as he did, but they were afraid to come out.’ ” 


CarryinGc SacreD Booxs.—At large tem- 
ples, during almost any season of the year, 
people laden with a huge volume of the Bud- 
dhist sacred writings strapped across their 
shoulders, may be seen walking around and 


around the temple. The idea is that carrying 
a sacred book is a work of merit. They do not 
know what the book contains, they never try 
to read a word of it, they simply carry the thing 
around and around, and believe that benefit 
will come to them thus. j 
Not quite so extreme as this, but partly in 
the same line, are those who of a Sunday are 


* The place of J. W’s residence. 
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seen carrying their Bible and prayer-book or 
hymn-book to and from church or chapel, but 

who make little or no home use of them. 
to see a Bible that not only is carried, but Sadan 
A great many Bibles, on 


First Practical Test of the Great Hydraulic 
Tunnel at Niagara. 
THE HARNESSING oF THE GREAT CATARACT— 


A PAPER MILL GETS THE FIRST BENEFIT OF 
THE SCHEME, 


marks of being read. 


being opened will be found to be much too clean 
When I see Bibles in Scotland and 
hy mn-books in England on the streets, I some- 
times wonder how much they are used at home. 
— More About the Mongols. 


NraGara Fatts, N. Y., First Month 26.— 
The first practical test of the great hydraulic 
tunnel, which has been under construction in 
this city for the past three years, was made at 
11 o'clock yesterday morning. When the gates 
were raised at the entrance to the feeder lead- 
ing from the big hydraulic canal to the wheel 
pit of the Niagara Falls Paper Company’s mill 
the waters of the upper river rushed through 
their new-found channel to the wheel-house, 
where they poured down the pen-stock of the 
pit, a huge iron structure 13 feet in diameter, 
for a distance of 155 feet; 
upward direction three of the largest turbine 
wheels ever built, and thence passing into the 
big tunnel, and flowing out under the city to 
the river below the falls, nearly two miles dis- 
tant from the point of the fall. 

This test shows, what many thousands have 
been waiting to see, a practical demonstration 
of the great scheme for harnessing the terrific 
power of the Niagara, a scheme which has al- 
ready cost nearly $4,000,000. The paper mill, 
which is the first to get the benefit of the power, 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 
tract calls for 6,600 horse-power, one-half of 
which is being used now, and the cost, including 
the lease of land occupied by the mill is $8 per 
horse power per year for twenty-four hours per 
day, the cheapest, it is said, attained. 
proved a satisfactory one, and the mill is now 
The hydraulic tunnel, with a 
capacity of 120,000-horse-power, is a success, 
and now there remains only the formal opening 
of the general power-house, where 5000-horse- 
power turbines will operate 6,000-horse-power 
electric generators for the transmission of power 
i This opening will take place on 
June 1, and it is intended to give the event a 
ion, at which distinguished scientists, 
engineers and State officials will be present. 

The test yesterday was made in the presence 
only of the officials of the paper mills and the 
R. D. Wood Company, of Philadelphia, which 
built and placed the machinery in position, and 
Professor Geyelin, the designer of the turbines 
The first water drove one of the three 
turbines until 1 o'clock, when the second was 
turned on, and a third at 2 o’clock in the after- 
The public were not acquainted with the 
fact until an hour later, owing to the desire of 
the company to take all possible allowance of 
Not a hitch was made, 
and everything ran as smoothly as could be 





ONE BY ONE. 


BY ADELAIDE } PROCTOR, 









One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


then striking in an 





One by one (bright gifts from heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment's pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 

So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 





Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


in full operation. 





Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 









IN MOTHER'S PLACE. 


“In mother’s place ”"—so father said, 
His kind hand resting on my head, 
While all the burdens of the day, 
The care and trouble, fell away! 
New purpose seemed to grow in me 
To struggle for the victory, 

And by the fireside’s happy light 

1 breathed a silent prayer to-night! 





I never guessed in times gone by 

How much there was to fret and try 
The sweetest temper all day long! 

Was it to day when things went wrong, 
I checked the hasty, angry word, 
Hearing the tones my childhood heard, 
Seeing in memory the while 

The vision of a vanished smile ? 


newness of machinery. 





The children, crowding at my side, 
Need me, and will not be denied ! 

The home her presence made so bright 
Needs me, and I must be its light ? 

The boys and girls too soon will go 
From sheltering arms of love, I know— 
May the sweet influence of home 

Be theirs wherever they may roam ! 


In addition to the use now made of the water, 
it is announced that the Cataract Construction 
Company, the corporation in charge of the 
work, is now arranging to insert one of the 
turbine wheels in the first wheel-pit, an immense 
slot cut into the earth 175 feet deep. Fourteen 
of these massive wheels, each six feet in diame- 
ter, will be placed in this pit, all revolving on 
The weight of each one 
will be balanced by liquid resistance. The tur- 
bines, which, with much of the other machinery 
used, have been made in Philadelphia, are now 
being shipped to Niagara. Each of them will 
develop 5,000 horse-power. 
the ground, aud near the mouth of the pit, will 





Yes! it is little I can do; 

Yet faith in God will bear me through, 
And give me wisdom to fulfil 

My duty, since it is his will 

That these, who need a mother’s care, 
Should find in me—bereft of her, 

And longing for her loving face— 

A guide and friend in mother’s place! 


a perpendicular shaft. 


On the surface of 








be fixed the corresponding dynamos soon to be 
turned out from the shops of the Westinghouse 
Company. These dynamos, or electric gene- 
rators, will be 11 feet in diameter, and their 
outer surfaces will be constantly revolving at 
the rate of about one hundred miles an hour. 





It is hard to realize the magnitude of the 
project. An eminent foreigner has said that 
its results would probably influence, to an im- 
portant extent, the power systems of the world. 
Sir William Siemens announced, some years ago, 
as a result of careful calculation, that if steam 
boilers could be erected vast enough to exhaust 
daily the whole coal output of the earth, the 
steam generated would barely suffice to 
back again the water flowing over Niagara Falls 
Dr. Coleman Sellers, the consulting engineer of 
the enterprise, states that the total horse-power 
which the company has contracted to take from 
the Falls, 250,000, exceeds that of Holyoke, 
Fall River and the other principal New Eng- 
land industrial towns combined. Sir William 
Thomson told Dr. Sellers, some months ago, 
that he expected to live to see the day when 
New York City would be lighted by power 
transmitted from Niagara Village. It may be 
that that famous English scientific man has not 
yet sufficiently familiarized himself with the 
magnificent distances of our country. Power is 
transmitted from Tivoli to Rome, a distance of 
from twenty to thirty miles, and in a town of 
Germany a hundred miles is covered in the 
same way. 

The present operation, however, is only novel 
in the magnitude of the power which 1s to be 
developed. The energy of the cataract was 
sought to be put to use long ago. The Porter 
family, who have long been the owners of the 
Falls, so far as uninterrupted title to the land 
on both banks of the river could make them 
owners, early erected mills on a small islet 
situated between Goat Island and the American 
shore, where the upper rapids trend towards 
the American Falls. They found from the still 
water above a fall of fifty feet. Forty years 
ago a concern organized hy the Porters, and 
called the Hydraulic Canal Company, built a 
surface canal, by which they carried water below 
the Falls. This latter work, though quite suc- 
cessful in developing horse-power, aroused criti- 
cism on account of the disfiguration which it 
caused, 

Thomas Evershed, long State engineer of 
New York, was the first to suggest the enter- 
prise which is now nearing completion. Dur- 
ing the year 1889, Coleman Sellers, the well- 
known engineer of this city, was called in and 
asked to make a thorough investigation. His 
report was the basis of the financial statement 
issued by the company, which secured the co- 
operation of many of the richest men in the 
country. 

It was decided, in view of the magnitude ‘of 
the work, to attempt to secure the co-operation, 
in an advisory capacity, of eminent scientific 
men of Europe. Their overtures were met with 
cordiality, and the International Commission, 
as it was called, soon became an accomplished 
fact. The members were Sir William Thomson, 
Professor E. Mascart, of Paris; Theodore Tur- 
reltini, of Geneva, and Coleman Sellers. Pro- 
fessor W. C. Unwin, of London was appointed 
secretary. The Commission met in London 
early in 1891. The Construction Company had 
offered large prizes for the best plans for both 
the developing and transmitting machinery, and 
papers were received from fourteen prominent 
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engineering firms. A decision wassoon reached, 
with the advice of the Commission, as to the 
character and construction of the developing 
plant. As to methods for transmission of power 
the results obtained were not so satisfactory. 

It became necessary to choose between the 
rope transmission, as exemplified by Schaffhau- 
sen, the compressed air method shown at Paris 
and Birmingham, the transmission by pressure 
water in use in London, and the use of electric- 
ity. The latter was first suggested by Sir 
William Thomson. In the well-known Swiss 
works at the Falls of the Rhine, power is trans- 
mitted by the use of wire rope. But at the 
time those works were erected, the use of elec- 
tricity had been but little developed. At Ni- 
agara electricity will be used almost exclusively 
as a transmitter. 

Albert H. Porter was appointed resident en- 
gineer, and on October 4, 1890, work was com- 
menced on the company’s tunnel, at its lower 
end, just below the falls. This tunnel is 18 feet 
wide and 293 feet high. It has an arched roof 
and a floor slightly concave. It has been so 
projected slantingly upward as to have a grade 
of seven feet to the thousand. It emerges above 
the falls, close to the river bank, at a point 
nearly a mile and a half above the falls and 
half a mile above the opening into the old Hy- 
draulic Canal Company’s basin. At this point, 
called Port Day, the construction company has 
purchased 1,400 acres}of land, a part of this 
running along the shore of the river, but the 
bulk of it running back to the right. The tun- 
nel is about 7,000 feet long. Along the main 
tunnel, or along an extension tunnel which is 
likely to be built, there will be sites for scores 
of mills, each of which will discharge the water, 
after using it, into the main tunnel or tail race. 
The water in the tunnel is expected to have a 
mean velocity of twenty-eight feet per second. 
Numbers of turbine wheels are being erected, 
to be turned either by the main-power stream 
or by the water in branch tunnels. The water 
will be made also to generate high powers of 
electricity. 


The officers of the Construction Company 
have received many applications for power. 
After all these applicants have been supplied, 
however, they will still have, when their works 
shall have been completed, thousands of horse- 
power left over and unused. 

The various uses to which their power will be 
put, and the extent of territory over which it 
will be carried, cannot yet be definitely stated. 
The city of Buffalo will probably be lighted by 
it, and the local railroads will depend upon it 
for electric or cable energy. 

There will be, in the future, in all probability, 
in the near neighborhood of the falls, sites for 
mill towns whose poundage of energy would 
dwarf any industrial centres of New or old 
England. 


It is the question, whether it shall prove easy 
and cheap or the reverse, to transmit horse- 
power by means of electricity over miles of 
space, which is going to decide whether the 
Cataract Construction Company, its power once 
developed, will attract to its central-power sta- 
tion groups of immense mills, or whether, with 
liberal hand, it shall spread that power abroad. 
—Publie Ledger. 


How great the advantages of religious re- 
tirement as a help to qualify us for the more 
ostensible duties of public usefulness ! 


s For? THE FRIEND.” 
Dear Friends, wherever scattered, I would 


salute you in the tender love of the Gospel, 
with desires that all may stand faithful witnesses 
before God, through all the trials of time that 
we may be called to pass through. Yea, I say, 
stand with your feet set upon that sure Rock, 
Christ Jesus, where the winds and storms of 
time can have no power over us, and having 
done all to stand in that faith and that pure 
love of God, that He will administer to all 
of his truly devoted servants in his own time, 
In an hour when we think not, the dear Son of 
God will spread over such as these his mantle 
of love divine, that will comfort the mourners 
and strengthen the weary traveller Zionward. 

Our Saviour said, when on earth, “I am the 
Light of the World. He that followeth me 
shall have the light of life” that will comfort 
and strengthen us on our journey Zionward, 
thus enabling us to become true disciples of our 
blessed Saviour. If we put off the old man and 
all that pertains thereto, we shall become true 
and faithful followers of the Lamb of God, that 
our reward may be sure. The light of heaven 
does not proceed out of darkness. Those that 
are travelling in darkness cannot comprehend 
the light that proceeds from the throne of God. 
The dark cloud of sin and disobedience dims 
their spiritual vision so they cannot discern the 
true light of heaven. 

Oh, that many may arise with renewed 
strength, that the dew of heaven may fall upon 
every heart in our once favored Society. And 
not only so, but may it reach forth to every 
weary and tried soul, wherever scattered, yea, 
to the mourners and to those that have no 
might nor strength of their own, that the hearts 
of all such as these may become fitted and pre- 
pared by the mighty hand of God our Saviour, 
that we may be nourished by the dew of heaven; 
that the spirit of all love may reign and rule 
over every heart ; that much fruit may ripen, 
and the seeds of life sown by the Lord may fall 


on good ground and bring forth the fruits of 


righteousness. Oh, that every one may be en- 
gaged to fulfil their whole mission on earth 
and be prepared to go hence and receive the 
blessing, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

They that labor and dig deep will find a 
treasure within their own hearts that will be a 
guide to them through time and through the 
dark valley and shadow of death. 

Oh, I would that every heart be encouraged 
to awake and arise, that we, as a Society, may 
be clothed with the spirit of love, bringing forth 
fruits that will be as a light to others, that the 
lighted candle of the Lord may be burning in 
every heart, reaching forth to all that surround 
us on every side, that many may be drawn out 
of darkness into the heavenly light of the dear 
Son of God. 

Oh, be encouraged, one and all, in every good 
word and work, that all may be done to the 
praise and glory of God. 

For there is a rest for those that weep and for 
the weary pilgrims found whilst journeying to- 
wards that celestial city of our God. 


H. TwitcHeE.. 
First Month 31, 1894. 
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ALL, without a single exception, who are 
Christ’s here shall be Christ’s forever; all who 
suffer with Him, “shall also reign with Him ;” 
all shall unite in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb, and shall say with one heart and one 
voice, “Great and marvellous are thy works, 


Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, 


thou King of Saints.—Seleeted. 


got to Fort Victoria. 
disease called horse sickness is supposed to come 
from grazing in the early dew, but of this no- 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Hippopotami in Shire River—Next morning 
we shoved off again, keeping a sharp lookout 


for the hippos, which keep bobbing up un- 


pleasantly near cur heavily laden boat. 


They 


seem more ready to go for intruders on their 
domain at this season, so many are accompanied 
by their young, some not larger than an or- 
dinary pig, and often seen standing on the 
back of their dam. 


We reached Milouries village after midnight. 
I avoided the huts this time by placing my mat 


in the open yard, to the lee of a reed fence, but 
a strong wind, with frequent showers of rain, 


made it anything but comfortable. Early in 


the morning we moved out into the stream once 


more, determined, if possible, to reach Mponda, 
without further stoppages. The boys being 


promised a fathom of cloth extra pay, consented 
to row all night. 
towards the small hours of the morning, when 
the captain and a were enjoying “forty 


This proved rather risky, as 


winks,” yells from the boatmen, and the sudden 
upheaval of the boat brought us to our feet. 
We felt sure that the next moment would find 
us struggling in the river ; but, happily, our two 


tons of cargo were not so easily tipped over, 


and we escaped ducking. It was only a drowsy 
hippo, trying to balance us on its back, in rather 


shallow water.— Reality vs. Romance in S. Central 


Africa. 


Kalahari Desert.—The diseases to which quad- 
rupeds are subject in this country are appalling. 


One man of ouracquaintance brought up eighty- 


seven horses, of which eighty-six died before he 
The still mysterious 


body is as yet sure: the poor animals die in a 
few hours of suffocation, and none but “salted 
horses,” i. e., horses which have had the disease 
and recovered, are of any use up here. Our 
three horses were warranted salted, but this did 
not prevent one of them from having a recur- 
rence of the disease, which gave us a horrible 
fright, and caused us to expend a whole bottle 
of whiskey on it, to which we fondly imagine 
it owes its life. Another horse also gave us a 
similar alarm. One morning its nose was ter- 
ribly swollen, and the experienced professed to 
see signs of the sickness in itseye. Neverthe- 
less, nothing came of it, and in due course the 
swelling went down. On close inquiry we dis 
covered that it had been foolishly tied for the 
night to a euphorbia tree, and had pricked its 
nose with the poisonous thorns. 

As for oxen, the diseases they are subject to 
make one wonder that any of them ever get up 
country alive. Besides the fatal lung sickness 
they suffer from what is called the “drunk sick- 
ness” —a species of staggers. When we reached 
Zimbabwe, nearly all our oxen developed the 
mange and swollen legs, but seemed owing 
to the long rest. Besides these casualties they 
often die from eating poisonous grasses ; also in 
some parts the unwholesome herbage, or “ sour 
veldt,” as it is known amongst the drivers, pro- 
duces kidney diseases, and other horrors amongst 
them. All around Fort Victoria, they told us, 
the grass was sour, so we only remained there 
long enough to make our preparations for our 
excavations at Zimbabwe.— The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland. 

Uses of Bark in South Africa.—By diving into 
the forests and climbing hills, we came across 
groups of natives who interested us. It was the 
season just then in which they frequent the 
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forests — the “barking season,” when they go 
forth to collect large quantities of the bark of 
certain trees, out of which they produce so much 
that is useful for their primitive lives. They 
weave textiles out of bark ; they make bags and 
string out of bark ; they make quivers for their 
arrows, beehives for their bees, and sometimes 
granaries, out of bark. The bark industry is 
second only to the iron smelting amongst the 
Makalangas. 

At the correct season of the year they go off in 
groups into the forests to collect bark, taking with 
them their wives and their children, carrying 
with them their assegais and fine barbed arrows 
with which they shoot mice—a delicacy greatly 
beloved by them ; they take with them also bags 
of mealies for food, and collect bags of caterpil- 
lars—brown, hairy caterpillars three inches long, 
which at this season of the year swarm on the 
trees. These they disembowel and eat in enor- 
mous quantities, and what they cannot eat on 
the expedition they dry in the sun and take 
home for future consumption. 

Their only method of making a fire is by rub- 
bing two sticks dexterously together, until a 
spark appears, with which they ignite some 
tinder carried in a little wooden box attached 
to their girdles. At night time they cut down 
branches from the trees, and make a shelter for 
themselves from the wind. It is curious to see a 
set of natives asleep, like sardines in a box, one 
black, naked lump of humanity; if one turns 
or disturbs the harmony of the pie, they all 
get up and swear at him and settle down again. 
One man is always told off to watch the fire, to 
keep off wild beasts, and then when morning 
comes they pack their belongings, their treasures 
of bark, of mice and caterpillars, and start off 
along the narrow path in single file at a tre- 
mendous pace, silent for a while, and then burst- 
ing forth into song, looking for all the world 
like a procession of black caterpillars them- 
selves.— The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. 





Items. 


A Temperance Sermon.—One of the most eloquent 
temperance sermons I ever heard—or rather, saw 
—preached, was delivered some ten years ago on 
the deck of a propeller sailing “to the east’ard,” 
out of the port of New York. The pulpit was a 
forecastle. The audience was so much of the ship’s 
company as happened to be then on deck. The 
time was on towards midnight of a dark night. The 
music was the weary “thump, thump, thump,” of 
the screw lashing the sullen waters. The text was 
that ancient challenge, “Who hath woe? Who 
hath sorrow? They that tarry long at the wine.” 
The preacher was the shattered wreck of a young 
man. His inspiration was delirium tremens. The 
most telling argument of his discourse was a quick, 
fatal plunge into the dark and angry waters of 
Long Island Sound. 

There was no closing prayer, no benediction, no 
gentle breathing, “Go in peace!” It was awful. 
The event sickened us all. I had been in conver- 
sation with that very man but three-quarters of an 
hour previous to his last, mad leap. Sauntering 
forward, and engaging in a conversation with sev- 
eral individuals which soon took a religious turn, 
my attention was directed to a young fellow who 
gave every evidence of having been a hard drinker, 
and whose speech was even then somewhat inco- 
herent. We talked awhile in the gloom just abaft 
the forecastle. One remark my new acquaintance 
then made I distinctly recall: “I don’t suppose 
that there is a harder drinker in all Portland than 
lam!” What I may have said in remonstrance 
08 the young man’s mad course I cannot now re- 
call. I learned that he had a mother in Portland 
Who was waiting his return, and doubtless— mothers 

ave that way ofttimes, God bless them — praying 
for her absent boy. 




























































It was less than an hour after our conversation 
just described when there sounded sharply on the 
night air the clang of the engine room gong, and 
instantly in obedience to the signal from the pilot- 
house the engine stopped. Everybody on deck ran 
forward, to be greeted by the startling news, “ Man 
overboard !”—a cry which once heard at sea lives 
ever afterward vividly in the memory. 

As soon as possible the gathered headway of the 
steamer was checked. Quickly a boat was swung 
out-board and lowered away from the davits. “ Better 
take a lantern with you!” calls out the captain, 
anxious lest the boat should be run down in the 
darkness by a Sound steamer, whose lights showed 
her to be coming up behind. “ Never mind us!” the 
plucky mate in charge, vent on saving life, replied, 
as the falls were unhooked and the boat dropped 
away astern. 

Moment after moment of anxious suspense went 
by while the rescuing party searched the face of 
the gloomy deep, and the excited pasxengers re- 
hearsed among themselves the particulars of the 
strange, sad event. It appeared that the victim 
was the young man with whom I had had the con- 
versation above referred to; and that the case was 
one of suicide under the spur and impulse of strong 
drink. A ship’s officer who happened to be in the 
pilot house at the time told how he had suddenly 
seen an apparition of a figure on the forecastle, 
had noticed something strange in the man’s actions, 
but before any orders could be given to some of 
the hands to secure him, he had plunged desperately 
off the port bow into the sea. 

No shout of satisfaction at accomplished rescue 
came back from the searching party astern. Evi- 
dently the wretched man had sunk like lead in the 
waters. After a fruitless search the boat returned, 
was hauled up and stowed inboard ; the screw began 
to revolve again, and we with sickened and sad- 
dened hearts were off, leaving the form of the mad 
suicide coffined there in Long Island Sound, with 
a pitch dark night for his pall. 

The temperance sermon had been preached, and 
the service of testimony was over. It was awful. 
It was a thing to remember all one’s life. It wasa 
thing to tell to others as a warning for their friends’ 
sakes, if not for themselves, as I am doing now. 
The good Book says of bad men; “ The way of the 
transgressor is hard ;” and “ The wicked is driven 
away in his wickedness.” Isn’t itso? —C. A. 8. 
Dwight, in Sailors’ Magazine. 


agree with me that 1,000,000,000,000 is a fear- 
ful thing, and that few can appreciate its real 
value. As for quadrillions and trillions, they 
are simply words, mere words, wholly incapable 
of adequately impressing themselves on the 
human intellect— London Times. 
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It is an important matter to preserve a well- 
balanced mind, and not to be carried to an ex- 
treme in any direction. Some persons dwell so 
exclusively on one aspect of truth, as almost to 
ignore all the other collateral views which are 
needed to give a full conception of the whole 
subject. This is exemplified in the old contro- 
versy in religious matters between faith and 
work. The importance of maintaining sound 
doctrine so fills the minds of some, that they 
are jealous of any who strongly inipress upon 
their hearers the indispensable necessity of good 
works—as if there were a conflict between the 
two principles ; whereas both are essential parts 
of the Christian system, and in full harmony 
with each other, when rightly understood. 

The New Testament tells us, “ Without faith, 
it is impossible to please God. For he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” The human mind is so constituted, that 
nothing short of a full conviction of these truths 
will induce man to submit to the restraints of 
God’s spirit, and to contend year after year 
with the “world, the flesh, and the devil,” as a 
good soldier in Immanuel’s army. When Paul 
was miraculously visited on his way to Damas- 
eus, and shown that he was called to be a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, and to proclaim his name 
before kings and rulers, he says, “I was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.” And near 
the end of life, in the full assurance of faith, he 
was enabled to testify, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” Does 
any one suppose, that such would have been his 
triumphant language, if his faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ had failed to produce its legitimate 
fruit in his conduct, and if, through worldly 
temptations, he had neglected to perform the 
duties laid upon him? 

The Apostle Jamessays, “ Faith without works 
is dead,” and again, “I will show thee my faith 
by my works ;” and the Saviour himself declares, 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them.” From 
which it may reasonably be inferred, that pro- 
fession without a practice corresponding thereto, 
is of little value, “for he that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he 
that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 

The ground of our salvation is in the love of 
God, who in the riches of his mercy saves men 
“by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” And this grace of God, 
that bringeth salvation, teaches to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly. 


oo 


A Briiion.—The sheets of paper on which 
the Times is printed, if laid out flat and firmly 
pressed together as in a well-bound book, would 
represent a measure of about 1-333 of an inch 
in thickness. Let us see how high a dense pile 
formed by a billion of these thin paper leaves 
would reach. We must in imagination pile them 
vertically upward, by degrees reaching to the 
height of our tallest spires, and passing these 
the pile must grow still higher, topping the 
Alps and Andes, and the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, and shooting up from thence through 
the fleecy clouds, pass beyond the confines of our 
attenuated atmosphere and leap up into the blue 
ether with which the universe is filled, standing 
proudly up far beyond the reach of all terrestrial 
things—still pile on your thousandsand millions 
of thin leaves, for we are only beginning to rear 
the mighty mass. Add millions on millions of 
sheets, and thousands of miles on these, and still 
the number will lack its due amount. Let us 
= to look at the neat plowed edges of the 

ook before us. See how closely lie those thin 
flakes of paper ; how many there are in the mere 
width of a span, and then turn our eyes in im- 
agination upward to our mighty column of ac- 
cumulated sheets. It now contains its appointed 
number, and our 1,000,000,000,000 sheets of 
the Times, superimposed upon each other and 
pressed into a compact mass, has reached an al- 
titude of 47,348 miles! Those who have taken 
the trouble to follow me thus far will, I think, 





We do not know of any person in this city 
who has for sale the lives of John Bright and 
William Allen, recently noticed in our paper. 
Those who desire to order them should address 
“ Friends’ Book and Tract Committee, No. 45 
East Tenth street, New York City. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—In the United States Senate on 
the 7th instant all amendments offered to the bill to 
repeal the Federal Election Laws were rejected and 
the bilk was passed without amendment—yeas, 3:); 
nays, 28. The bill was passed by the House on Tenth 
Month 10th, 1893, and is a simple repeal of all the 
statutes relating to Supervisors of Elections and special 
deputy marshals. 

Secretary Carlisle has discovered that the Bland 
bill to coin the seigniorage in the Treasury provides 
not only that silver certificates to the amount of 
$55,000,000 be issued, but that it would put in ciren- 
lation 28,000,000 silver dollars that have been lying 
in the Treasury vaults for some years. 

The net Treasury balance on the 12th instant was 
$137,544,524, of which $104,119,399 was in gold coin. 
All but $4,000,000 have been turned in on account of 
the recent bond issue. 

The House Judiciary Committee has ordered an 
adverse report on the resolutions of Representative 
Bell amending the Constiuttion so as to allow woman 
suffrage. 

On the 12th instant, Representative Pence offered 
in the House a bill proposing woman suffrage. The 
bill does not propose to amend the Constitution, but 
simply gives women over the age of twenty-one the 
right to register and vote at all elections for members 
of the House of Representatives. 

Theold United States corvette Kearsarge was wrecked 
on Roncador Reef, Second Month 2nd, while on the way 
from Port au Prince, Hayti, to Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
The officers and crew, with the exception of one man, 
were saved. In 1864 the Kearsarge sunk the Con- 
federate steamer Alabama. 

On the 12th instant Secretary Herbert received a 
despatch stating that the City of Para had arrived at 
Colon with Admiral Stanton and the officers and crew 
of the Kearsarge, all safe and well. The City of Para 
will convey them to New York. 

The Mississippi Legislature, at Jackson, has elected 
A.J. McLaurin to the United States Senate, to succeed 
Senator Walthall. 

Gold in paying quantities is said to have been 
found near Portland, Indiana. 

Complaints have been drawn up at St. Paul in the 
name of the State, charging six of the large lumber 
firms in Minnespolis and elsewhere with stealing 
over 100,000,000 feet of pine from forests belonging to 
the State. The amonnt of money claimed by the 
State is about $4,000,000. These suits are brought in 
obedience to the report of the Joint Legislative Pine 
Land Committee. 

The Ogallalla Indian school building at the Pine 
Ridge Agency, in South Dakota, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 7th instant. The loss will 
reach $60,000. 

Deaths in this city last week were 474, being 22 
more than the previous week, and 29 more than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number 
233 were males and 241 females: 79 died of pneu- 
monia ; 58 of consumption ; 41 of diseases of the heart; 
26 of marasmus ; 23 of convulsions ; 17 of inflammation 
of the brain; 16 of bronchitis; 16 of influenza; 15 of 
diphtheria; 14 of cancer; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of old 
age, and 9 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 1134 a 1143; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 112. 

Corron.—The market was firm. Middling uplands 
quoted at 8c. per pound. 

FEED.— Winter bran, in bulk, choice, $17.25 a $17.50; 
winter bran, in bulk, fair to prime, $16.50 a $17.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $17.00 a $17.40; do., do., in bulk, 
$16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do. patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quietand unchanged. Choice Pennsylvania quoted 
at $2.90 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 61 a 614 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 42 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36} cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here ; good, 43 a 5ic.; 
medium, 4} a 4jc ; inferior, 44 a 4c. ; common, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3] a 
3}c. medium, 3 a 3jc.; inferior, 2} a 23c.; common, 2 
2}c.; culls, 13 a 1ic.; lambs, 3 a 5e. 

Ho«s.— Good Western, 74 a 7jc; other Western, 
7t a The. 

Foreicn.—The. London representative of the N.Y. 
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Herald writes to that journal on the 10th: “ It seems 
quite clear from speeches made last night by four 
members of the Gladstone Government and strikingly 
similar editorials in the News and Chronicle of this 
morning, and the Speaker, a Liberal weekly organ, that 
the Liberal leaders have at last determined to make a 
vigorous and prot ably immediate war upon the House 
of Lords,” 

More than 3000 English Friends have signed a pro- 
test against the vivisection of animals. 

The market for bar silver appears to be completely 
demoralized. The London quotation on the 9th inst. 
was 293d. per ounce. This is the lowest point ever 
known. 

A London despatch of the 11th instant says: “The 
importation of gold continues, as the rates on the Con- 
tinent are still falling. The condition of the silver 
market is deplorable, and the general belief is that the 
bottom has not been touched. Otherwise business on 
the Stock Exchange has been satisfactory, especially 
the trade in gilt-edged securities. Prices of English 
railroad securities have advanced on purchases for in- 
vestment. Americans have been dull and unsettled, 
pending the reorganization of Erie and Reading, and 
the action of the United States Senate on the Wilson 
Tariff bill.” 

A new kind of fuel made from solidified petrolenm 
and other materials is now being extensively manu- 
factured in France. It is stated that its heat-produc- 
ing properties are very great, and that experiments to 
use it in engine furnaces have been of a most satisfac- 
tory nature. 

The commercial treaty with Russia was signed on 
the 10th instant. In the Ministerial circle the treaty 
is regarded as assisting to prevent, but not to deter, 
war. Trade circles regard it as a success. Despatches 
assert that the tariff is generally beneficial to all Ger- 
many, and gives great advantage to the East Prussia 
and Berlin markets, and that it is difficult to under- 
stand how the agrarians can oppose the treaty. Coal, 
pig iron, steel, all sorts of machinery, woollen and 
other textile goods, chemical products and leather 
goods get important tariff reductions. Woollen tex- 
tiles actually get four and one-half per cent. off, al- 
though Russia has a flourishing home trade in tex- 
tiles. The result of the treaty is expected to be a re- 
vival of the dying industries of Koenigsberg, Stettin 
and Dantzic, while the Berlin Bourse expects an in- 
tlow of orders from Russian speculators. The Reichstag 
will dispose of the treaty in three sittings, and will 
then take a long holiday, adjourning until Third Mo. 
16th. The Agrarians have convoked a mass meeting 
to protest against the Russian treaty. 

Harold Frederick, in his correspondence in the New 
York Times, refers to this treaty as “a victory for 
peace, as well as for enlightenment in political meth- 
ods. In the popular consciousness among the ma- 
jority of Germans and Russians they are doing a 
profitable trade with each other, the world is furnished 
with the best possible guarantee that they will not 
lightly break off and fall to fighting.” 

A despatch of the 9th instant from Warsaw, states 
the reappearance of cholera in that city, with many 
deaths. 

It is reported that a great Transatlantic steamship 
company is forming in St. Petersburg. The capital is 
said to be 20,000,000 roubles. The aim of the founders 
is to improve trade between Russia and North America, 
especially between the Black Sea and United States 
ports, which are to be brought into direct communica- 
tion by a regular steamship service. The plan is said 
to have been made during the Chicago Fair. 

A despatch from Rio Janeiro, via Buenos Ayres, 
announces that the insurgents landed on the 9th inst. 
at Nictheroy. There was a drawn battle, in which 
many were killed on both sides. General Argollo 
commanded the Government troops and prevented 
the insurgents from advancing. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction occurs Second Month 
24th, at 10 a. M. GEORGE M. Comrort, Clerk 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHooi.—The stage will be 
at Westtown Station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 A.M ; and 2.53 and 4.32 P. M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
a Haines, Supt., at West Chester, telephone 
No. 85. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.— A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth 
and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 
10 A.M. -Joun W. Brpvee, Clerk. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING of Ministers and 
Elders will hereafter be held on the afternoon of the 
day preceding the Quarterly Meeting, at 3.30 o’clock, 
instead of in the morning of that day as heretofore. 


Diep, in Philadelphia, Twelfth Month 28th, 1893 
JANE H. PicKERING, aged seventy-four years ; a mem- 
ber of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 


, on the thirteenth of First Month, 1894, of 
hasty consumption, at her parental home in Penns- 
ville, Morgan Co., Ohio, Mary E. Dewees, daughter 
of James E. and Anna Dewees, in the twentieth year 
of her age; a member of Pennsville Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. She possessed a sprightly, cheer- 
ful disposition, and habitually saw the bright side of 
life ; and at times during her decline of a few months, 
she manifested a hope of recovery, until within a few 
weeks of the period of her decease. From time to 
time, particularly near the last, various expressions 
passed her lips, evincing a spirit of resignation, and 
that she felt an assurance of her Heavenly Father's 
acceptance ; and, we trust, through his boundless love 
and mercy, she has been redeemed from earth, and 
has fallen heir to one of the “many mansions.” 


, on the thirteenth of First Month, 1894, at his 
residence in Edgemont, Delaware Co., Pa., WILLIAM 
P. SMEDLEY, in the sixty-fifth year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly and Middletown Particular 
Meeting. Although his mind was much impaired by 
the progress of disease during the latter part of his 
illness, he often appeared to those around him to be 
in supplication, and at one time said, “Oh Heavenly 
Father, be pleased to grant me strength to bear my 
affliction with patience. Thou wast with me in my 
former sickness, and I have faith to believe Thou wilt 
not leave nor forsake me in this”—with much more 
that could not be distinctly understood. His lucid 
moments and quiet close gave evidence to those who 
attended his bedside that his petition was granted, and 
that the sufferings of time were exchanged for the full 
fruition of unending peace. 


——., First Mo. 15th, 1894, at his residence in Pleasant 
Plain, lowa, James HARVEY, aged seventy-one years, 
six months and fourteen days ; a beloved member and 
elder of West Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Iowa. He was born in Warren Co., Ohio, Seventh 
Month Ist, 1822; was married Ninth Month 2nd, 1847, 
to Minerva Johnson; removed in 1850 to Pleasant 
Plain, Iowa, residing in the same community to the 
time of his death. He was earnestly concerned for the 
support of the principles and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends. He bore a lingering illness with patience 
and cheerfulness, and has left his friends the consoling 
evidence that his end was peace. 

[ Friends’ Review please copy. ] 


—— at North Ferrisburgh, Vermont, First Month 
29th, 1894, Seneca Hazarp, aged eighty-four years. 
He was a member and minister of the Society of Friends. 
He was a life-long resident of the town in which he 
died, where his strict business honesty and entire truth- 
fulness were known to all. A prominent citizen, not 8 
Friend, has pronounced his best eulogy by saying that 
the removal of such a man is a public calamity to the 
community, because his example of unvarying probity 
could not be spared. While not illiberal toward those 
who had been differently educated, he was firmly and 
zealously attached to the principles and doctrines of 
the Society of Friends. His adherence to the distin- 

uishing doctrines of the Society of Friends brought 
him into much suffering during some of his later years. 
He was one who felt it his duty to remain in the station 
where he had been placed rather than to separate from 
those with whose practices he could have little unity. 
He travelled extensively in the service of the Gos 
and was ever ready to yield worldly advantage to what 
he conceived to be the call of duty. For some time 
previous to his death he had anticipated his departure. 
Abont the first of Twelfth Month last, he said that he 
thought that he would live two months and no longer. 
Though apparently in usual health, he could not be 
persuaded to relinquish the impression, and by a re- 
markable providence his death occurred suddenly from 
heart disease at very nearly the day which he had pre- 
dicted. He had arranged all his worldly affairs, 
was heard frequently to express his readiness for the 
summons. His funeral, held in the order of Friends, 
was largely attended, and was an impressive occasion. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. © 





